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love of the Mother Country; on the contrary, they have given ample

' evidence during three wars of their affection.   But the vast majority

of the people of the Dominions want  close relationship  and

friendship with the Yanks, and they will go a long way to achieve it.

The U.S.A. has plenty of critics in this country. Some don't
like the cut of American uniforms, others cannot bear their habit
of chewing gum, others think their soldiers are too well paid, and
anyhow they speak English in a strange way. That is the
criticism of the man in the street. Many of us don't like their
economic policy or their political institutions and their treatment
of their coloured population. Equally, the Americans think us
quite out of date, are puzzled by the monarchy and the House of
Lords, and our strange currency.

But I know when I am in the United States I feel at home and
not a foreigner. And I think most Americans feel the same about
Great Britain.

I write at length on this subject because just as the U.S.A.
has its isolationists, so have we our own school of thought, very
noisy but not, I believe, numerous, who would isolate ourselves
from America.

I am convinced the only hope of civilisation is close collaboration
between all the English-speaking peoples with their common love
of justice and fair play, as well as their determination to eliminate
war as a method of settling disputes between nations.

We are always hearing a lot about the isolationists in the U.S.A.,
but when I was in America I discovered there were a number of
people who were thinking in the other direction, and that they were
growing both in numbers and influence. There are many hard-
headed business men and industrialists who had become conscious
that America cannot isolate her economy. The appalling slump
of 1932 had taught them a lesson, and the events of the war had
strengthened their case for a wider trade outlet. Economists in
America have been preaching for some years the inter-relation of
nations and the need for world trade if industry is to have any
pretence to stability. Of course, the combines and trusts that
have grown powerful behind tariff walls will resist changes ia a
system that has protected them so much.

Cordell Hull, when Secretary of State, advocated consistently
the freeing of American trade. As long ago as 3rd February,
1943, when I opened the second day's debate on economic policy,
I quoted a speech by him, made in May 1940, long before the
United States had entered the war, when he pointed out that, "The
far-reaching objectives of the Atlantic Charter cannot be obtained
by wishful thinking." He then went on to say, "We, in this
country, must realise that their achievement will be impossible if
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